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A recapitulation in English. 

The present boundaries of Eastern and Western Thrace. 

From the Eastern bank of the lower course and mouth of the 
river Mesta to the lower course and delta of the river Maritsa, inclu- 
ding the Southern slopes of the Rhodope Mountais and the narrow 
strip of coastland bordering there on the Aegean Sea, — this territory 
is today called Western Thrace. Within its boundaries are found the 
two roadsteads of Dede-Aghach and Porto Lagos, and the cities of 
Demotica, Sufli, Fere, Maronia, Qumurdjina and KsantL Together they 
form one province, that of the Lower Maritsa, with Gumurdjina as its 
official center, now under Greek control. 

Then, East of the River Maritsa, the Gaiiipoli Peninsula, the whole 
coast along the Sea of Marmora to tke Bosphorus, thence Northeast 
to the Black Sea and North to the present Turko* Bulgarian boundary 
with the Southern slopes of the Strandja range and the city of fldria- 
nople on the West, — sll this is caled Eastern Thrace. 

The above-mentioned two districts of Tkrace are really one in a 
geographical, industrial, economic, ethnographic and historical sense. 
After the liberation of Bulgaria, and until the Balkan War of 1912, in 
accordance with the Treaty of Berlin ail this Thracian territory still 
remained under the absolute authority of Turkey, which formed of the 
whole a single administrative and military unit except that the lower 
part of Eastern Thrace wac ilcluded in the Constantinople vilayet. 

After 1912 and during the Inter-Allies, World, and Greco-Turkish 
Wars, during ten years, several changes took place, the province being 
divided and thrown now to this, and now to that country. 

1. During and after the first Balkan War, from 18/X 1912 to 
1/VI 13 the Bulgarian army, which had single-handed defeated the 
main Turkish forces, ruled the whole Adrlanople vilayat v/ith parts also 
of the Constantinople and Tchataldja heights. 

2. The Treaty of Peace concluded in London, 13/VI 1913, be- 
tween Turkey and the four allied Balkan States, Bulgaria, Serbia, Mon- 
tenegro and Greece, through the mediation and with the approval of 
the British Government, defined the new Eastern boundaries of Bul- 
garia as a straight line from Media on the Black Sea to Enos on the 
Aegean Sea, near the mouth of the Maritsa river. By this treaty one 
third of the Adrianople province which had been won alone by the 
Bulgarian army was again given to Turkey, namely, the whole of the 
districts of Gallipoli and Podosto with pares also of Lozengrad and 
Dede-Aghach. 

3. One month after the London Treaty of Peace, Turkey taking 
advantage of the hostility between the Balkan Allies and the perfi- 
dious intervention of Roumenia against Bulgaria, with the secret en- 
couragement also of some of the European Great Powers, poured tro- 
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ops into Adrianople and with the silent consent of the Great Powers, 
retook for herself all those parts of the Adrianople vilayet which the 
four Balkan flll.es, by the Treaty of Bucharest, had professedly left 
to Bulgaria in agreement with the Treaty of London boundary. 

4. After the Peace of Bucharest in July, 1913, made between 
Roumania, Greece, Serbia and Montenegro on the one side, and Bul- 
garia on the other, the latter, entirely surrounded by foes and deser- 
ted by all, was compelled to come to an unterstanding with Turkey 
by herself. Turkey preserved for herself all the Adrianople villayet, 
including the city of that name, granting to Bulgaria on the East a 
part only of the Malko Turnovo district and on the South*, all of We- 
stern Thrace, between the Mesta and the Maritsa rivers, and inclu- 
ding the Aegean littoral there. 

5. During 1915 by mutual agraement between Turkey and Bul- 
garia, a slight alteration was made on the river Meritsa boundary, the 
whole right bank of that river being granted fo Bulgaria, parts of the 
Demotika and fldrianopie districts with Karaghach, a suburb of Adria- 
nople, making about 2,000 square kilometers, and including the whole 
Railroad line from Adrianople to Dede-Aghach. 

6. After the World War, at the Armistice of Salonica (Sep- 
tember 29th, 1918.) between Bulgaria and the representatives of the 
Entente Powers the French General Franche d'Espere, with Mr Mur- 
phy as representative of the United States of America, Bulgaria was 
in a way assured that in the final treaty befween the two warring si- 
des she should receive Western Thrace. 

7. By the Treaty of Neuilly, (Nov. 27, 1919.) imposed upon Bul- 
garia in conection with the world-famous Fourteen Points of Prasident 
Wilson, the v/hole Aegean littoral from the River Mesta to the Ma- 
ritsa and part of the Southern and Western slopes of the Rhodopes, 
that is, so to speak, the whole of Western Thrace, was put at the 
disposal of the Entende Powers, with the idea of forming thereof an 
autonomous province, in accordance with which idea the French General 
Scharpy governed there for more than six months with wisdom, tact, 
justice and harmony. 

8. Six months after the Paris Treaty, in San Remo the same 
Western Thrace, which, as is seen above, in accordance with the Trea- 
ty of Bucharest, that at Constantiople, and finally, with the Armistice 
at Salonica, was left to Bulgaria, and was recognized as hers, not only 
historically, ethnographicaily and geographically, but also because of 
her industrial, economic and commercial needs and vital interests, — 
the Entente gave it to Greece. A little later, to the latter countiy like- 
wise was handed over by the Treaty of Sevres all the other parts of 
Eastern Thrace, — the Adrianople vilayet to the shores of the Biack Sea, 
the heights of Tchataldja, the shores of the Sea of Marmora, the Gal- 
lipoli Peninsula with the Dardanelles, ail with a view to eventually give 
her even Constantinople itselft. 

9. Finally in 1922, after the defeat administered to the Greeks 
at Adrianople and in Asia Minor, Turkey took back the whole of 
Eastern Thrace with the city of Adrianople, leaving to Greece the 
town of Karaghach and all of Western Thrace, 
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Thus from unhappy Bulgaria, mercilessly stripped on all sides, 
robed by her neighbors, burdened with severe reparation, and cramped 
by her heavy material sacrifices and debts as well as by the loss in 
killed and wounded of orer 500,000 of her fresh and vigorous sons. — 
from poor Bulgaria was taken also the narrow Southern strip of land 
which alone gave her a chance to breathe and to communicate with 
the rest of the world by free and direct access to the open sea. 



A brief historico-ethnographic and politico-economic sketch of the 
Western Thrace from the V century after Christ up to the present time. 

In the IV and V centuries a. c. from the eastern portion of the 
roman empire Byzantium of the middle ages was formed with capital 
the present city of „Tsarigrad" which is situated on the Bosphorus 
and which bears the name of Constantinople, L e. the name of its 
founder Constantin the Great. Under the influence of Christianity the 
official roman language in the byzantin empire was replaced by the 
greek and the greek religious culture became preeminent. The natio- 
nal physiognomy, till then thraco-roman, began to disappear from the 
Peninsula, and towards the V and VI centuries it was substituded by 
the slavo-bulgarian one. The slavo-bulgars come down in great num- 
bers from the north, occupy rapidly all the teritories of the said Pe- 
ninsula, extend themselves on the south as far as Peloponesus and 
penetrate into the islands of the ^gean Sea, even into Crete. 

The byzantin chroniclers of that time, Jhon of Ephesus, flcropo- 
lyte, Demetrius Gregory, Homathian and others bear witness to this 
slavisation and bulgarisation of the Peninsula ; modern greek and 
europaen historians give also evidence to this effect. 

Besides, the Slavic denominations, preserved even to-day, of 
certain localities, rivers and mountains throughout the whole of Sou- 
thern Greece, in Epirus, Thessaly and Albania, as well as the large 
number of words, roots of slavo-bulgarian words variagating the greek 
dialects of those rigions, are also a palpable affirmation ot what has 
already been said. 

Planting themselves firmly on the soil of the ancient, attenua- 
ted and thracoromanised population, the slavo-bulgars cultivated the 
plains and valleys of devastated but fertile Thrace, raised large herds 
of cattle up in the mountains and became the only productive ele- 
ment on which rested the entire economic, financial and political po- 
wer of Byzantium. 

During the VII century, and north of Stara-Planina, the first sla- 
vo-bulgarian kindom was formed; it was just at that time that mani- 
fested itself very strongly the burning desire of the slavo-bulgarian 
colonies, which were still under byzantine sway, to unite with their 
free compatriots of the north, forming in this way a political and ra- 
cial whole. 

In spite of all the long struggles and hard times the slavo-bul- 
gars recovered fast and became pioneers of spiritual culture, furni- 
shing the byzantine empire with generals, men of note and even with 
patriarchs and emperors. From among the slavo-bulgars spreading 
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along the coast of the JEgean end specially those roundabout Salo- 
nica issued, in the IX century, the two brothers St. Cyril and Metho- 
dius, who invented the ancient bulgarian alphabet which in the course 
of time became the scripture of all the Slavs; in this way they crea- 
ted the old and flourishing then bulgarian literature which in its turn 
spread and strengthened the christian faith among the slavo-bulgars 
and through the latter among the rest of the Slavic world. Their sa- 
cred and universally slavic work was approved and blessed by the 
two thrones of the christian religious autority of that time, namely that 
of Rome and that of Constantinople. 

Thus, in the IX and X centuries after Christ, under the reign of 
the slavo-bulgarian kings Boris, Simeon and Samuel begins the most 
glorious epoch in the history of the slavo-bulgarian nation. In the gol- 
den age of Simeon the creative moral genius of the slavo-bulgars 
makes itself most conspicuous in the world's broad field of culture. 

The slavo-bulgarian people reaches then its apogee ; it is united 
within its historical and ethnographical limits: on the north it reaches 
the Carpatian Mountains, on the east — the Black sea, on the south— the 
/Egean sea and on the west— the Adriatic. 

In the XlV century the pretender to the byzantine throne John 
Cantacuzinus summoned the turks from Asia Minor in aid against the 
bulgarian prince of southern Thrace — the despot Momtchil — whose 
seat was the present city of Xanthy. After this, taking advantage of 
the interior dynastic contests and of the intestine quarrels in Byzan- 
tium as well as of the disastrous earthquake along the Sea of Mar- 
mara and of the Hellespont, the turks cross the Straits of the Darda- 
nelles, in 1352/53, and commence their ravages and their invasions on 
the european coast; and towards the year 1370, they extend their 
sway over Thrace where they establish themselves definitely, transfe- 
ring also treir capital from Broussa to Adrianople. 

The population in panic flight looks for refuge in the interior of the 
country and in the mountains of Strandja, of the Rhodopes and Stara- 
Planina; a considerable portion of the said population was massacred or 
was lead into captivity in Asia Minor, while another portion, inhabiting 
the localities along the seacoast, where one could find but a very 
small number of greeks, fled to Constantinople or to the islands. 

Occupied therefore solidly and consecutively by the Turks, the 
whole of Thrace was completely laid waste and depopulated. All this 
was done within twenty years. The french Knight Betrandon de la 
Brochiere, on his return to Palestine and traveling from Constantino- 
ple to Salonica, in 1423, relates that from Rhodosto to Seres he found 
no place inhabited and no roof preserved where he could spend a 
night — something which obliged him to sleep under a tent in the 
open air. 

That they might insure their domination over the conquered ter- 
ritories, the Turks colonised them with a large number ot their fellow- 
countrymen and coreligionists, brought from Asia Minor, so that in the 
XV century the country acquired another and almost entirely turkish 
physiognomy. This becomes evident also from another circumstance, 
namely: all village premises which are still extant in the plains and 
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valleys ot Thrace, bear, with very few exceptions, purely turkish 
names and new ones as well, and that in the premises of every such 
settlement one can findt now a days remnants, names and traditions 
of old settlements and public establishments, such as monasteries, 
churches, cemeteries etc. Only ancient and more import ants towns, 
of more or less strategical value, as well as some more inaccessible 
settlements along the sea-shore as fldrianople, Plovdiv (Philippopolis), 
Midia, Visa, Silivria, Heraclia, Maronia and some others have ben 
left unmolested ; whereas in the mountains all settlements and other 
places bear even at present their ancient slavo-bnlgarian names. 

After hundred years of wars and devastations the turks captured 
Constantinoble in 1450 and became definitly absolute masters of the 
whole Peninsula, fill territories passed into the hands of the sultans 
who in thier turn distributed them almost entirely to the colonists, to 
their destindguished generals or to their noblemen (beys). Then days 
of relative peace reigned all over the country, but because ot the for- 
mer devastations and wholesale massacers there was hardly a man 
who would willingly devote himself to the cultivation of the soil both 
in the plains and in the valleys. Thanks to the hard life and poor 
existance up in the mountains, where means of livelihood are very 
limited, a large number of bulgarians, called by the turkish land-hol- 
ders and nobles to cultivate their lands, to take care of their cattle, 
to prepare house furniture, to build their houses, mosques, bridges 
etc., descended into the plains and valleys and sat to work. 

Thus from the XV and XVI centuries forward the plains and 
valleys of both Eastern and Western Thrace were again and gradually 
peopled by bulgarian farmers, cattle-raisors and artisans and as during 
the Midle flges the bulgarian element becomes anew the only hard 
working and most productive one in the whole of Thrace, creating the 
economical and financial might of the State and bringing about the 
welfare of the turkish masters and beys, fl certain limited number of 
greeks, returning from Constantinople and from the islands, began 
settling in the newly revived towns and military centers as well as 
along the sea-coast in their inherent capacities as boatmen, tavemers, 
vine-growers and negociators between the compact productive bulga- 
rian population and the towns and islands. 

But the debulgarisation namely of Eastern and Western Thrace 
continued incessingly and systematically alt through the five century's 
bondage under the Turks. Being in proximity with Corstantinople these 
regions were often devastated by the turkish military hordes, by the 
janissaries, by the Keurdjalis and other bands of robers as well as by 
the all-powerfull beys. The greek oecumenical patriarch of Constanti- 
nople to whom the first turkish sultans had given great religious and 
temporal rights by means of the numerous clurgy scatered all over 
the empire and aided by the turkish autorities, imposed the greek 
language to the bulgarians, violated the national conscience of the 
latter, calumniatetd them before the turks and did all their best to 
greecanise them The turks also in their turn forced them now en 
masse and now individually to become mohametans as is the case 
with the present pomaks in the Rhodope range. All kinds ot epidemic 
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deseases were uninteruptidly raging and causing the death of large 
numbar of people. Apart of all this tens of thousands of burgarians 
left their homes in the Eastern and Western Thrace during the russo- 
turkish wars from the XV1I1 century and on and established themsel 
ves in Roumania, Bessarabia, Russia and at last in free Bulgaria. Fi- 
nally there have been wholesale massacres of bulgarians durins the so 
called greek zavera (a kind of crusade) in 1810 — 1820 and later on in 
the attempts to conspire and rise aginst the turkish rule. We might as 
well mention here of other thousands of bulgarians who have been 
constantly perishing in the local prisons and in those in Asia Minor. 

And in spite of all these heavy emergencies, these continuous 
persecutions and this systematic extermination of thousands of bulga- 
rians — something unique in the history of other nations — the bul- 
garian population in Eastern snd Western Thrace formed till the Bal- 
kan War the majority; the conutry even as far as the very walls of Con- 
stantinople and the shores of the Black sea, the sea of Marmora and 
the ^Egean, had almost an entirely bulgarian physiognomy. 

Now-a-days the historical science has unquestienably established 
the character of Eastern and Western Thrace. It possesses not only the 
numerous descriptions of various european travallers in Eastern Europe, 
but also those of many a learned man and persons charged with 
some political mission, It is also possessed of the confessions some- 
times official and sometimes confidential not only of turks and tur- 
kish authorities, but also of some greeks and greek ecclesiastical or- 
gans; at last it owns the archives of all european diplomatic cabinets. 
In the last place, let us not fail to mention that all preserved tradi- 
tions and selfconfessions about the purely national bulgarian origin of 
the so called gresized bulgarian famillies or of all those pretending 
to be gresized and inhabiting all towns in Eastern and Western Thrace 
as well as some greek localities along the sea-shore and even Con- 
stantinople, are an indisputable evidence for every enlightened and 
honest man. 



Eastern and western Thrace during the renaissance, the national 
struggles and work of liberation of the bulgarian race. 

The continual vexations, the unscrupolous denationelisation and 
extermination of the bulgarian element chiefly in Eastern and Western 
Thrace during the turkish rule and it for this or that cause or under 
this or that pretext, were not in a condition to choke entirely its na- 
tional conscience or to exterminate it altogether. And when from the 
little peninsula of Mount. Athos the Hilendar monk Father Pa'isy threw 
the spark of revival the latter at once enkindeled the hearts of the 
bulgarians in Thrace who also were in quest of their human rights so 
meanly trampled upon ; they also wanted to be allowed to think, to 
speak and have their children pray to God in their mother tongue. 

In line with Nish, Vranya and Pirot in ihe west, with Skopie, 
Bitolia (Monastir), Ochrid and Salonica in the south-west and south, 
with Toultcha and BraYIa in the north Adrianople* Lozengrad as well as 
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Constantinople in the east became the hearths of the struggles for 
national, religious, moral and school independance. A large number 
of great patriots, all natives of Eastern and Western Thrace, have 
destinguished themeselves in the atempts and efforts of the bulgarian 
plople to take its suitable place in the familly of nations. Lozengrad 
gave the first bulgarian Exsarch — Antim 1. Adrianople in its turn unfur- 
led great activity in the way of the rivlval and uplifting of the bulga- 
rian people and as aerly as 1831. In the suburb of Kirirh-Hane the 
first bulgarian church of „The twlve Holy Apostles" was built. It was 
again fldrianople which alone with the several primary schools laid 
the foundation of two bulgarian gymnasiums, of a catholic lyceum 
where many a bulgarian young man from all over Thrace received 
their education. During the first three quarters of the XIX century and 
also till the liberation of Bulgaria fldrianople gave thousands of victims 
in the strugde for spiritual and political revival of the bulgarian nation. 
In the time of the so called inserrection of Sredna-Gora in 1876, the 
prisons of fldrianople were overflown by bulgarian prisoners and in 
the very city itself over 5000 bulgarians were hung, of whome 380 
were natives of the said City and of the neighlouring villages as well. 
All these executions took place in the presence of the foreign mer- 
chants and of the european consuls, Blunt for Great-BritaYn, Stroupin 
for Russia and Kamerlo for Austria-Hungary. Apart of the above men- 
tioned victims, a large number of bulgarians were butchered in the 
villages of Eastern and Western Thrace, while hundreds of others met 
wilh their death in the dungeons of Asia- Minor till the arrival ol the 
russian armies of liberation at San-Stefano near Constantinople. 

In every war between Turkey and any christian nation and specially 
in the wars of Russia ; during the insurrections in Servia, Montenegro, 
Greece and Roumania for freedom, as well as in all cases of great 
political events in Europe, the bulgarian poeple was always inspired 
by the hope for better days, generously giving its morral and mate- 
rial support to the needy. The bones of thosesands of bulgarians 
from all parts of the Bulgarian Fatherland are still fertelizing the plains 
and valfeys of Servia, Greece and Roumania in their struggles for 
freedom, believing that the hour of their liberation wiil soon be at hand. 

No matter how much unfavorable the geographical and the new 
political and ethnographical conditions in Thrace to have been after 
its capture by the turks, especially in Eastern and Western Thrace, the 
fighting spirit for independance and freedom, for lending aid and pro- 
tection to the oppressed against the oppressors has often manifested 
itself among the thracian bulgarians, worrying very much both turks 
and greeks and calling their attention and that of the europeans to 
the fact, that the bulgarian, no matter where he be, has the human 
as well as the devine right to live and have its being under the sun. 

Jmbued with a lofty idealism and selfabnigation in defence of 
the honour and life of their dear ones, in defence of their nationa- 
lity and their native country as well, the exploits and personal virtues 
of these Rational protectors have left ever dear remembrances in the 
memory of the bulgarian people and have penetrated even into the 
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folk songs ; their names are mentioned with due respect and greatest 
veneration even now-a-days not only by bulgarians but by turks as well. 
The most striking figure among all national heroes from Southern 
Thrace who distinguished themselves on the eve of and during the 
russo-turkish war of liberation in 1877/78 was undoubtedly Petko 
Kiryakoff. 

Petko Kiryakoff — voivode of Southern Trace. 

He was born on December 18, 1844, in the purely bulgarian 
village of Bounar-Hissar or to use its bulgarian name, Qradishta, di- 
strict of Ferre, Province of Dedeh-flgatch, on the southern slopes of 
the Rhodope Montains. His parents were poor and simple people, and 
made their living by small farming and cattte-raising. Jn the village 
was a monastery school where Petko learned to read and write, and 
until he was seventeen years old, he helped his family on the farm. 
His oldest brother, Meetyou (or Mitko) often told him of the farfamed 
adventures of Anghel Voivoda, who was at that time a terror to the 
oppressive turkish authorities and beys of all that neighbourhood, 

During 1858 to 1860 the turkich authorities carried Petko's father 
from one prison to another and ruined him meterially, at the same 
time killing his brother Meetyou. This decided the destiny of the 
seventeen-year-old Petko, who in 1861, with several of his faithful 
comrades, secured guns and betook themselves to the mountains, 
taking vengeance on the causers of the misfortunes of his father's 
house. For the next eighteen years he was constantly crossing the 
Rhodopes and the ^gean littoral, carrying on a ceasless war against 
ravaging turks and the turkish officials, as also against the malignant 
greeks and grecized vlachs who were tormenting the buigarian popu- 
lation. He had more than fifty battles during these wanderings through 
the land, was wonded more than thirty — five times and on several 
occasions was captured by over whelming turkish bands in pursuit. 
But by his skill, fearlessnes and shrewd devices he invariably slipped 
out of their hands alive and unharmed. In h»s capacity as leader and 
defender of his oppressed race; inspired with the idea of liberating 
his fellowcountrymen and his fatherland from turkish sway, Petko vi- 
sited Italy and its famous national hero, Qaribaldy, then passed through 
France, and thence to Crete, where he took a leading part in the 
Cretan revolt of 1865, desplaying therein great heroism. Thence via 
Athens he travelled throughout the whole of Macedonia and Thrace, 
thus increasing his knowledge and military skill. Naturally endowed 
with a strong will and intellactual ability, with great physical strength 
and endurance and with fiery patriotism, Petko was a typical bulga- 
rian of the old style with profound religious feeling, a noble soul, a 
man of ideal honesty and personal purity in his life, with a knightly 
spirit and sympathy with the suffering. 

During the war of liberation, 1877/78, Petko himself with two 
hundred youths from the Gumurdjina district cleared the way for the 
advancing russian army and protected the whole of the Dimotica Fer- 
re and Dede-ftghach districts from the ravages which the fleeing turks, 
Circassians and refugees had already begun to make on the local po- 
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pulation. After that he aided the russian army of occupation in cru- 
shing out the mohamedan revolts in the Rhodope Mountains as insti- 
gated by external forces under the leadership of a foreinger — a certain 
Sender. To Petko also was entrusted the organization of gymnastic 
clubs in the newly formed autonomus province of Eastern Roumelia. 
The ideal of these clubs was to prevent the settling in the Balkan 
Mountain range of turkish garrisons, such as the Treaty of Berlin had 
foreseen might be made. 

For all these great benefits and achievements Petko was called to 
Saint Petersburg perscnally by the tsar Liberator, Alexander II, made 
a captain of infantry in the russian army and pressented with a life 
estate in the province of Kiev. Soon, howerer, homesick for his native 
land, he left Russia and settled peacefully in Varna, where he died on 
February 7/20 th, 1900. 



The fate of Thrace after the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, according to 
the Treaties of London and Bucarest in 1913. and those of Paris 

in 1919—20. 

Prince P. A. Tcherkasky, io whom the Tsar Liberator had entrus- 
ted the mission to organize the administration in the bulgarian pro- 
vinces which were occupied by the russian armies, prepared the project 
of the boundaries of liberated Bulgaria taking his grounds upon the 
undisputable historical and ethnographical facts touching the Balkan 
Peninsula. According to this project, approved also by the Tsar Libera- 
tor, Bulgaria received on the west Nish, Kourchoumlou, Liaskovets, Prishti- 
na and Prizren as regions inhabited by Bulgarians ; on the South, — 
the whole of the region embracing Macedonia as far as the river Bistri- 
tsa, the city of Salonica itself and the entire littoral of the ^gean Sea; 
on the east — the line marked by the watershed of the Strandja range 
to the Black Sea and on the north the whole of Dobroudja. 

On the 19 th of February of the same year the Treaty of Peace 
was signed at San Stefano near Constantinople between Russia and 
Turkey thereby bringing the war to its close. Althoungh this Treaty did 
not affect in the leas': all lands which are inhabited by bulgarians, as 
is the case with the lands in Southern Macedonia as far as Bistritsa, 
part of the district of Nish on the west, part of Dobroudja on the 
north and another part of Western and Eastern Thrace, recognised as 
bulgarian ones by a Sultan' s ferman in 1870, by the Conferance of 
the Great Powers in 1876 and by the f reject of Prince Tcherkasky, 
nevertheless the said Treaty secured for the majority of the bulgarian 
people a free political, economical, industrial and commercial life as 
well as an unrestricted outlet on the /Egean Sea. 

Wilhin the boundaries of the newly formed Bulgaria of San-Ste- 
fano, which no doubt would have been the chief and sure lever of the 
Balkan Peninsula as weii as of Eastern Europe, were included the ci- 
ties of Pirot, Vranya and Katchanik of the bulgarian province of Moravia; 
Macedonia with its bordering towns of Debar (Dibra), Ochrid, Struga, 
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Kortcha, Kostur, Scopie, Bitolya (Monastir) etc. together with the 
mouth of the river Vardar in the harbour of Salonica ; Seres, Drama 
Cavala and Porto-Lagos wilh the ^Egean littoral, and finally in Easterm 
Thrace the cities of Lozengrad and Lule-Bourgas as far as Midia 
(Adrianople not included) Rodosto, Silivria, which were left togother 
with the Dardanelles as a defence of Constantinople. 

Unfortunately, the Great Powers of Western Europe, i. e. Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy and A usstro- Hungary, specially the first 
and the last, and in company with them the small neighbouring sta- 
tes, L e. Greece and Servia, would not allow a small christian people* 
which has been troden down, persecuted and massacred throughout a 
period of five centuries, to breathe freely and enjoy a human and 
peaceful life in its own fatherland as is the case with all small and 
great nations in Europe. As if the bad fate of the buigarian people 
were previously doomed a couple of years earlier, when, after the 
great atrocities of the turks in Thrace, rhe chief of the british gou- 
vernment, Lord Beaconsfield, in his speach at the dinner given by the 
Lord Mayor at Guld Hall Dec. 28, 1876, said: „GreatBritain pro- 
poses before and above all to saveguardthe treaties 
which garantee the integrity of Turkey; as to the ame- 
lioration of the condition, of the Cristian subjects, 
that is a matter of secondary importance, 

At the Congress of Berlin in June, 1878, the representatives of 
Seven Great Powers met to revise the Treaty of San-Stefano, taring 
up the buigarian people and its country to five pieces: a) Macedonia 
and Eastern and Western Thrace were left entirely under Turkey; b) the 
districts of Nish, Pirot and Lyaskovets, all included in the buigarian 
province Moravia, were given to Servia ; c) Dobroudja was handed 
over to Roumania; d) the western half of Thrace, the upper and mid- 
dle cources of the river Maritsa as far as the entire gulf of Bourgas 
formed the autonomous but vassal province caled Eastern Roumelia, 
and e) only the region included between Stara-Planina and the river 
Danube together with the district of Sofia were left to Bulgaria for- 
ming a vassal buigarian Principality with a monarcho — constitutional 
gouvernment 

Upon the insistance of Great Britain small Greece was also per- 
mited to have her representative at the Congress of Berlin as a mo- 
ral ally and ardant defender of Turkey before and after the war. En- 
gland's intimate idea was never to allow a new slav state to take root 
in the Balkan Peninsula nor to have an outlet on the Mediterranian Sea. 

In this way civilized Europe, bearer of Christian truths regarding 
the principles of brotherhood and peace among the nations, propage- 
tor of humanitairian ideas of liberty and equality among all nations, 
created herself and it knowingly at Berlin all favorable conditions of 
perpetuating the bondage of the buigarian people— innocently and cruely 
exeterrninated — of causing new and more bloodshed and new and more 
tears in the Balkans and of immolating new and numberless human 
victims. 

Thanks to her deed in Berlin Europe alone undermined her own 
peace, brought about the Balkan and European Wars and is still threa- 
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tening the future with new and perhaps far greater and more dreadful 
misfortunes. 

After the Treaty of Berlin the difficult situation of the bulgarians 
in Eastern and Western Thrace grew worse and v/orse. The turks be- 
gan to make their stay in Thrace surer and surer trying in this way 
to form a mighty barrier on the road to Constantinople; the greeks 
also fearing the possibility of this road being blocked up for their 
aspirations toutching the said city, something which constitutes a long- 
cherished ideal of theirs, put themselves at the disposal of the turks 
and began, in company with them, to completery debulgarize the country 
left entirely under their political and moral sway. 

The robberies and extortions of the beys and the turkish offi- 
cials, the heavy taxes and duties, the statute — labours, the brigan- 
dage, the brutal spoliation by the turkish settlers of the lands owned 
by the bulgarians, the continuous imprisonments of hundreds of bulga- 
rians, the constant murders, the terriblle reducing of everythng to ashes' 
the calomnies of the greeks and their untiring efforts to grecise al! 
bulgarians — all these things brought about the rapid and considerable 
diminuition of the bulgarian population in Trace. The tragic end in 
1913, when with the aid of the greeks the whole bulgarian population 
of Eastern Thrace was forced to leave their native country, a large 
portion of it was exterminated and hundreds of young women, young 
wives and boys were kidnaped and lodged in the turkish harems of 
Constantinople and Asia Minor. Houses, furniture, cattle, goods — all 
the property of the bulgarians was plundered by turks and greeks. 

fill these misfortunes concern only Eastern Thrace, of which the 
english liewtenant Chermside, himself a member of the British Embassy 
in Constantinople, in one of his reports asserts that 23,000 bulgarians 
inhabiting only the district of Tchorlou, abandoned their villages, fol-* 
lowing the russian armies, which were recalled after the Treaties of San 
Stefano and Berlin in 1878. 

During the months of August and September, 1903, i. e. when 
both Macedonia and Thrace were in armed revolt against their tyrants, 
the turks, on the day of St Eliah, only in Estern Thrace 2160 bulga- 
rian houses were completely burnt down, 2565 burlgarians were shot 
or slaughtered, 920 girls and women were violated, 135 young women 
were thrown into turkish harems, 12880 bulgarians were left withot any 
homes and 15,185 persons, (making 3613 families in all) escaped rfom 
the turks and fled for their lives to Bulgaria. All these things have been 
witnessed by many a foreignor, by the diplomatic representatives in 
Adrianople and Constantinople and by the american and catholic mis- 
sionaries in the former city, namely the fathers fissomptionists and 
Ressurrectionists. 

As to the devastation and deburgarisation of Eastern Thrace in 
1913 the Constantinople corespondant of the „ Gazette de Francfort" 
writes in his article dated October 29, 1913 as follows: ^Eastern Thrace 
is changing altogether its physiognomy. With the exception of several 
greek villages between Derkos and Midia the rest of the country be- 
comes entirely Mohammedan. Formerly, the whole of the Country, spe- 
cially the part around Lozengrad, was inhabited chiefly by bulgarians; 
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now the latter are forced to emigrate. In endless caravans they quit 
Thrace lead by their priests, taking the way to Bu'garia. This forced 
emigration by the bulk is being done in great haste, as the new tur- 
kish settlers are being lodged at once in the houses and properties 
abandoned by the bulgarians. These turkish refugees come chifly from 
the regions in Macedonia which are now occupied by greeks and 
Servians. 

Western Thrace also shared the same fate in 1913. Many a soul 
and many a village suffered terribly at the hands of both turks and 
greeks. After the reoccupation of the country by the bulgarian autho- 
rities in comformity with the Treaty of Bucarest and of the Constan- 
tinople Entente whereby that same country was recognized as bulga- 
rian, within this small stripe of land a considerable number of bulga- 
rians took refuge all coming from the neighbouring South-eastern 
Macedonia, where dozons of bulgarian towns and villages were plun- 
dered and then set on fire by the greek army.*) But when in 1920, 
at San Remo, Western Thrace was given to Greece, the native bulga- 
rian population was again exposed to all sorts of torture. In order to 
represent the country as purely greek in the eyes of their great bene- 
factors — the Entente— thus justifying their rule over it, the new greek 
masters did all they could to debulgarise it by using their old and 
welknown methods. To begin with, when the armies of the Entent 
occupied the country, the said greek auhtorities issued an order in 
virtue of which every greek, regardless of his former residence or 
birthplace, if he could only produce a certificate from the ..Greek 
Committee of Thrace" to the effect that he is a native of 
Thrace or that he has owned property there, could settle anywhere he 
chose and condsider himself a local resident. Then began all sorts of 
violences, plunders, assaults and murders, emprisonments forced la- 
bour of every description, annihillation of all traces of anything ihatis 
bulgarian, bannishment to the islands of the population of whole villages 
— women, childern and old men until the entire bulgarian population 
was forced to run away and look for shelter in Bulgaria. 

And this expulsion of the said population by means of fire and 
sword and at the expence of floods of tears, finds to-day its justifica- 
tion before the civilised world in a very cruel act — act never known 
before in the world's history, namely the so called ..Convention of 
Voluntary Emigration" which was imposed by the victorious Great Po- 
wers charging at the same time the Society or Nations with tending 
to its strict observance and execution. 



*) a) Carnegi' s Endowment. Mn inquiry made in the Baikans. Paris, 1914. 

b) R new Series of lettres written in Mehomla, Nevrocop and other places 
of Razlog by greek soldiers of the 19 th regiment, VIII th division whose mail 
was intercepted on July 14/27 th, 1913. 
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Conclusion. 



The physical and geographical structure of the province of 
Thrace wih its geographical and historical boundaries, marked way 
back in antiquity, are getting consolidated also in its hydrography. 
This natural structure and indivisible wholeness has always impo- 
sed and is stil imposing that it should also form an indivisible in- 
tegrity from ethnographical, economical, industrial and commercial stand 
point of view. This province throughout its whole extent is also inse- 
parable from its neighbouring provinces of Mysia on the North and 
Macedonia on the West, find if some time in the remotest or nearest 
past exceptional historical events have imposed any political mangling, 
the latter has not only lasted but for a very short time, but has been 
causing also much suffering, strugles and bloodshed, and which is 
worst of all, has disturbed the internal peace and tranquillity not only 
of the province in question, but also in the neighbouring provinces, 
not to mention the effect on the general political situation in the 
Balkans. 

It is an established fact that since 15 centuries Thrace, both 
Eastern and Western, has always been bulgapian not only what con- 
cerns its population, but also touching its industry, its commerce, its 
traditions, its history and its culture. The bulgarians of Thrace have 
never been selfish in their feelings and have always shared all the 
misfortunes, all sorrows and joys of their brothers in the other parts 
of All Bulgaria. Now, the bulgarian race throughout its centuries long 
historical existance has never waged wars for what has never belonged 
to it; the bulgarian nation has never forced others to deny their na- 
tionality or creed. It has always struggled and struggled hard and has 
sustained heavy losses in order to safeguard its existance and its po- 
litical integrity and independence. It has also fought and fought bra- 
vely and honestly for the liberation and unification of its brothers left 
under the tyrany of foreign peoples. 

The parcelling out of Thrace made 50 years ago in Berlin and 
many a time within the last 16 years is altogether abnormal, unjust 
and ruinous, while its debulgarisation is inhuman and extremely cruel. 
The terrible times the bulgarian population in Estern and Western 
Thrace has been through are even more awful than those that the 
whole of Thrace had gone through in 1876 and of which the great 
English statesman William Gladstone has said as follows; 

„9 have never known in the history of mankind a 
more cruel inhumanity towards man". 

Let us end our conclusion by quoting the words of another no- 
ble englishman — Mr Prangel, who in a great political meeting, held 
in the Univesity of Manchester, on February 25 th, 1922, made the 
following reply to the gouvernment deputy — Mr Tarp. The said reply 
runs like this ; 

,,The allies did not manifest the slightest attention to the prin- 
ciple of nationality as regards the Balkans. The territorial changes 
made there have not been dictated by whatever care in regard to the 
national character of its inhabitants, but rather by the greediness and 
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revengefulness of the victors. This becomes specialy evident with re- 
ference to Bulgaria, which has been disabled and cut off from the Sea, 
There isn't the slightest doubt that this behaviour towards Bulgaria 
will one day lead to a new future war", 

n The territories which Greece has received, have been given as a 
personal present to the then Prime Minister of hers — Venizelos and 
when one day the world will come to know the whole history of the 
Treaties of Peace and resolutions, there will appear many a strange 
and disquieting jobs, done behind the scene." 

flt the end of his great speech the same gentleman addressed 
his Country as follows: — 

,,By its policy in the Near East, Englad has sown anarchy and 
the seeds of future wars". 
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KHMrHT'fe, cnHcaHH«Ta h OTneHarbuwrfe OT*b c^mnsi aBTcp^ Ct. H. 
LUhlukobt> bts rp, FIjiOBAHB'b, yji. w fliocTa6aHOB'fe", N2 41. co6. floivrb. 

1 — ycTOBO, pOflHOTO ce/io Ha aBTopa, onncaHHe. FfeHaTHHua flnoHHe 

B'b FIjiOBAHB'b, 1885 r. dp. 52 . . uewa 20 jib. 

2— >KHBon»T*b Ha StJirapHTb bt» CpfeAHa Pomona. FIjiOBAHB'b, 

1886 roA- CTp. 90 . . * uena 30 jib. 

*3 — nopTpeTi. Ha rpi>iJ,KOTO AyxoBeHCTBO h KOBapHHrfc My jvk- 
Jia npoTHB-b d'fcJirapHT'B bt> PoAonHTB. FIjiOBAHB'b, 1887 roA. op. 134. 
HanwcaHa e no 3anncKHTE Ha CBemeHHKi> HwKCJia MaspOAMeBij B'b c. floji- 
HO-PaHKOBO k M3AafleHa orb Hero c*b nceBAOHMMi> C. M. Poaofickh. ueHa, — 

4 — POflOnCKH CTapHHH, c60pHHK'b OTb o6HSaH, CyeB-fepH5I, ITBCHH, 

itocaobmuh, onwcaHHSi h np. Ha poAoncKHrb >khtcjih. Kh. I, FIjioBAHB-b, 1887 

roA- CTp. 32 ueHa 20 jib. 

5 — PoAoncKH crapHHH, kh. II. 06H4an bi> Rx;*-Hejie6HHCKaTa Ka3a. 
rijiOBAHB-b, 1888 roA ueHa 20 ab. 

6 — PoftoncKH CTapHHH, kh. Ill MaTepwajiH HS'b >KHBOTa Ha 6^nra- 

pHTB B'b KcaHTHHCKO. FIjiOBAHB'b, 1890 TOA UeHa AB. 20 

7 — Poaouckh CTapHHH, kh. IV. MaiepnajiH H3i> flap^AepcKO. 
fljiOBAMB-b, 1892 toa ueHa 20 jib. 

8 — CjiaBHeBH ropH (Poaohh), MeceMHo cnwcaHwe 3a Hayna, Ha- 

pOAHH yMOTBOpeHHJI H 06meCTBeHH 3HaHH2, KH. I, II, III, IV, V, VI H VII, 

njiOBflHB'b, 1894 roA ueHa 100 jib. 

*9 — ypou,H no 3aKOHi> Eojkhh, 3a III OTRkneHne. OAo6peHH OT-b 
cb. CwHOA'b npw BiajirapCKaTa EK3apxHsi B*b UapurpaA'b. M3AaHHe Xp V. 
flaHOBia, FIjiOBAHB'b, 1890 r. ueHa — 

*10 — ypou,H no 3aKOHi» Eo>khh, 3a IV OTA*BJieHHe. OAo6peHM orb 
cb. Chhoa^ npw B'bJirapcKaTa EK3apxHH B'b U.apwrpaA'b. H3AaHHe Ha Xp. T. 
flaHOB'b, FIjiOBAHB'b, 1891 roA ueHa — 

*1 1 — 3a mo PynnocKOTO fltpwaBHo V-kjt. yHHjiHin,e jj,a 6iKAe 
B*b Menejiape, a He B*b jjpyro ceno ? M3AaHne na „PoAonCKa HCKpa", 
B*b c. Menejiape. FIjiOBAHB'b, 1895 toa ueHa — 

*12 — Om,e h^kojiko Aywn no Btnpoca sa npewfccTBaHeTO 
JJ.'bpHtaBHOTO V-kji. yHHjiHUj,e on, c. Op*BxoBO bi» c. HenejTape M3Aa- 
HHe Ha ApyHtecTBOTO „PoAonCKa HCKpa" B'b c. Henenape. FIjiobahb^, 1895 r. ueHa — 

*13 Othctts 3a c^cTOHHHeTO Ha yne6HOTo A*fejio b*b c. Menejia- 
pe npe3i> yneGnaia 1896/97 toa- ci> KpaTKO onncaHHe Ha cejioTO. FIjiOB- 
AHB'b, 1897 r UeHa — 

*14 — OTMeT-b 3a cbCTOJiHHeTO Ha yne6HOTO Rfejio Bt> c. Mene- 
jiape npe3"b yH, 1897/98 r. cb npenneA'b Ha ynHjiMLUHOTO A"kno w Bt Rxtk- 
HejieSHHCKa-ra na3a. FlAOBAHB-b, 1898 toa ueHa — 

*15 — TpeTH ro.ii,. OTHeT-b sa cbCTOJiHHeTO Ha yne6HOTO A^-no 
Bia c. Mene/iape npe3i> yne6. 1898/99 toa- cb CTaiHsi: KjiacHH ysHJinma 
bi> PynHOCKaTa okojimji OT-b ocBo6o>KAeHMeTO HacaM-b. FIjiOBAHB'b, 1899 r. u. — 

*16 ■ — MeTB'bpTH rofl. OTMeTii 3a c*faCTOHHHeTo Ha yneSHOTO ftt- 
jio B'b c. Menejiape npe3*B yne6\ ) 899/900 toa. Cb cTaTH5i : B'bjirapcKH 
KjiacHH ynnjiHiua bi> Rx^i-HeAe6MHCKaTa Ka3a OT'b BiD3pa>KAaHeTO ao AHecb 
FIaobahbtd. 1900 toa ueHa — 

*17 — Hy>KAHO jih e npenapBaHeTO jj,*tp>KaBHO moce ott* Cra- 
HHMaKa ao Menejiape h rpaHHuaTa ? H3AaHHe Ha 06pa3. cnoMaraiejiHO- 
to Apy>t<ecTBo „PoAoncKa HCKpa" B'b c. HeneAape. FlAOBAHB'b, 1898 r. ueHa — 
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*18 — noMHH'bK'bTb B*b PoaoriHrfe. HsflaHHe Ha 06pa3. cnoMara- 
TejiHOTo Apy>«eTBO „PoAoncKa wcKpa" Bb c. Henenape. fl/iOBAHBb, 1899 r. u, — 

*19 — Oa6pHMHOTO npOH3BOJI 1 CTBO Ha TepneHTHH-b H kojio^oht. 
Bb CBpb3Ka Cb noMHHbKa bt> PoAonHrfc. M3AaHne Ha BacH/ib Tapna- 
HOB"b orb c. JleBOHeBo. flnoBAHB'b. 1902 r uena 

20 — P^koboactbo no 6y6apcTBOTO Cb 14 o6pa3a. FIpeBOAt on 

3-o pycKO H3AaHwe. IlAOBAMBb, 1902 roA. Hap. cron. 6H6jiHOTeKa N° i, ueHa 15 jib. 

21 — H3KycTBeHO onjioja,RBaHe h pa3Bi>>KAaHe pH6a ? cb 8 odpaaa. 
flpeBOATa orb pycKH. Hap. cTon. 6H6/iHOTeKa N° 2. FlAOBAHBb, 1902 r, ueHa 10 ab 

22 — ..PcnoncKH HanpeA'faKb" HJitocipOBaHo eJ>ojiK/iopHo cnwcaHwe 
3a HayKa, o6mecTBeHH 3HaHHs h napoAHH yMOTBopeHMH . 

roAMHa 1 — 12 kh. 1903 toa 100 

23 — . II — 10 „ 1904 „ 100 

24 — „ III — 6 „ 1905 „ 100 

25 — „ IV — 6 „ 1906 „ ...... 100 

26 — „ V — 6 „ 1907/908 toa 100 

27 — „ VI — 10 „ 1908/909 „ 100 

28 — „ VII — 10 „ 1909/910 „ ..... 100 

29 — „ VIII — 10 „ 1910/911 „ ..... 100 
30— „ IX — 10 „ 1911/912 „ 100 

31 — BaHKOBCKHH MOHacrHpb. McTopMHecKH eTtoAb orb npocfr- M. 
H. Cokoaobij. IlpeBOA"b orb pycKM m Cb h%koako 6eAe>KKH Bb upas* orb npe- 
BOAana. OTA'BAeHb oinenarbKb orb en. „PoAOncKH HanpeA"bKb". 1906 r. 14. 15 jib. 

32 — H3b B-BJiOMOpCKaTa paBHHHa n^THH 6e/ie>KKH h BnenaTjie- 

HH3. FlAOBAHBb 1907 r ueHa 35 AB. 

33 — BpaxcKO nHCMO RbMb BbArapo-MOxaMeAaHHrfc Bb Poao- 
nHTt h flHpHHb. H3AaHMe Ha FIaoba. CBeiMeH. 6paTCTBO. IlnoB. 1913 r. u,. — 

*34 — 3HaneHHeTO Ha 6;RAem,aTa >Kejr*B3HHU,a OTb FlAOBAHBb 
Ao B*BJTOMopcKHH 6p"ferb. H3AaHwe Ha FLtioba- Typucr. ApyweCTBO. „Ka- 
AOsmoBb Bpbxb". riAOBAHB-b 1913 r ueHa — 

*35 — noMauHT'fe B-b TpHrfc 6bArapcKH o6iiaCTH: TpaKHH, MaKe- 
AOHHH h Mh3hh, I m. HcropHKo-reorpat|3CKH nperjieAt. CTp. 68, njioBAHBb, 
1914 r. H3AaHHe no nop?SKa w cb cp*EACTBa Ha PycKaTa RKaA^MHs? na Ha- 
yKHrfe Bb IleTporpaA"b ... ueHa — 

*36 — Penb, Ka3aHa Ha KAMMeHTOBCKOTo yTpo Ha 9 aBrydb, 
B-b cajioHa Ha „6 ABrycrb". FlAOBAHBb 1916 toa ueHa — 

37 — L'Helenisme dans la peninsule Balkanique. Essai historico- 

politiqne et ethnogradhique, p. 90+11. Phillippopoli, 1919. . • . ueHa 60 jib. 

*38 Penb, Ka3aHa Ha 16 Man, 1920 r. Ha npoTeciauHOHHwsi MMTHHrb 
Bb riAOBAMBb no CAynafi OTHeMaHCTO Ha 3an. TpaKH* h npeAaBaHeTO h Ha 
PbptjHfl ueHa — 

*39 — flnejm Ha rinoBA. Apy>«ecTBO „TpaKHH", H3npareHH ao 
JToHAOHCKaTa KOH^epeHUHH Ha 20/11, 1921 r. h ao npeAceAaTeA^ Ha 
CivrfecenaTa Kommchsi no Ao6pOBOJiHOTO npece/isaHe Ha 6bJirapM h rtpuw. 
flneAMTt C7& Ha 6bJirapcKH h cj^peHCKH e3HKb u,eHa — 

40 — rijioBAHBij Bb CBoeTo jj,aneHHO h 6ah3ko MHHano. Ci<a3ica 
Ka3aHa Ha 20/11 1921 r. bid BoeHHHH K/iy6b. n/ioBAMB^b, dp. 40, 1921 r. 
H3AanHe Ha KHHH<ap. „Hosb mnBOTb", Ha Teoprw n. BacHAeBb . . u,eHa 5 ab. 

41 — TpaKHH npeAH h cjieA^ eeponeHCKaTa BOHHa. H3AHpBaHe 
h AOKyMeHTM, cb npH/ioweHne Ha A Be c|>aKCHMH/ieTa f 20 o6pa3H h eAHa eT- 
Horp. KapTa, dp. 176, FlAOBAHBb, 1922 r. KHuraia e HarpaAeHa cb I npe- 

MH5i OTb BbjirapcuaTa AKaAeMHsi na HayKHfB. ....... ueHa 50 ab. 

*42 — OnHCb Ha TypHCTHnecKaTa H3no>K6a OTb 484 cJ>oTorp. 

CHHMKH Cb 06HCHHTeJlHH 6eJie*KKH Ha 6eneH<HTH H KpaCHBH ceAnui,a, 
CTapHHH H MBCTHOCTH H3b U,apCTBO BbArapHfl H HBKOH H3b nopo6e- 
HHTb 6bJirapCKH 3CMH. H3AaHHe Ha nJIOBA. TypHCT. APy>K. „Ka7T05IHOBb 

BpbXb" Bb FlAOBAHBb, 1923 . . ueHa — 

43 — Ormcb Ha xyAomecTBeHO-HCTopHHecKHfi OTA^Ab cb 6ho- 
rpa<|»HMHH 6eJie>KKH h KpaTKH no»CHeHHH Ha 89 3acjiy>KHJiH AefiuH, 

6HTOBH KapTHHH H KOnH5I OTb BaHKOBCKH5! MOHaCTHpb, H3A3HHe Ha OKp^>K- 

HH5i ETHorpacJ)CKH My3en Bb flnoBAMBb Ha 6bjirapCKH n cj^peHCKH, kh. I, dp. 
96, 1924 roA ueHa — 
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*44 — HameTO yMHJiKm,e h AKeuiHaTa kh AeHCiBHTeiiHOCTb. cip. 
52, n.noBflHB*b, 1924 r .... ueHa 10 jib. 

*45 — Flo ajIWHHHCTpaTHBHOTO J0,-fejieHHe B*b IlailfMaKJlHfiCKO. 

rijioBAHB-fc, 1924 r ueHa — 

*46 — ErHorpacJjcKO-apxeojiorHHecKOTo 3HaneHHe Ha MOHaciH- 
pHrfc B*b FIjiOBAMBCKaTa enapxHH. OTneMarbK'b orb „roAMiuHHKb Ha Ha- 
poflHaTa 6H6jiHOTeKa" B-b fLnoBAHB-b aa 1922 r. Cocjjhh, flbpwaBHa nenaTHH- 
u,a, dp. 12, 1924 r — 

*47 — Les Pomaks de la Macedoine et de la Thrace meri- 

dionales. OTnenarbKb orb C6opHHKa Ha I KOHrpeeb Ha cnaBsmcKHTE reo- 
rpacjjH h eTHorpacjpH B*b rp. Flpara, HexocjiOBauiKo, npe3b» 1924 r\ . . — 

48 — LteHTpajma npespoAoncua >Kejr&3HHu,a h npe3"b KiKAe Aa 
ce npeKapa, c*b 17 RniocTpauHH, eAHa KapTa h TadjiMLja. rijioBAHB-b, cip. 

48, 1925 toa ^ • ueHa 15 jib. 

49 — Penb, Ka3aHa Ha 3 hocmbphh, 1925 r. Ha anomaA'b „U,. CwMe- 
OHb* B"b HjiOBAHB-b npn HecTByBaHeTo naMeTbTa Ha 6tJirapcKHrb 6yAHTejiM- 
pOAOJ»o6lJ,H t CTp. 22 

50 — njTOBAHB-b B"b CBOeTO MHH3JIO H HaCTOHIU,e. MCTOpHKO-eT- 
HOrpa<)>CKH H nOJIHTHKO-eKOHOMHHeCKH nperJlCAT* C"b 79 HJIIOCTpaUHH, 

eAHa reorpac()CKa KapTa Ha OKOJiHocTbTa h anaH'b Ha rpaaa, Ha 6bjirapCKH 
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rijioBAHB-b, 1918 toa CTp. XVII— 60 ueHa 100 jib. 

56 — EAHa CTpaHHua orb HcropHHTa Ha cp-b6cKaTa nponaraH- 
Aa bi> ,Q l e6'bpcKO h Bejieumo. M3AHpBaHHsi h AOKyMeHiw h neTb <f?aKCM- 
MHjieTa. FlJiOBAMB'b, 1918 roA-> CTp. 36 nena 80 hb. 

57 — IfHCMO ao StJirapcKHTt bohhhuh Ha 6ohhht-b nojreTa. 

H3AaHMe Ha LUaSa Ha AefiCTByiOLuaTa apMHH. FIjiobahb^, CTp. 20. 1918 toa- — 

*58 — riifvTeBOAHTejTfa ci>6eceAHHK'b orb FlJiOBAMB'b ao FIopTO- 
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3a6ejiemKa. 

cm HsnepnaHH. 



— OT6eji5i3aHHT'B H3flaHH5i cb» * = 3Be3AHMKa h 6e3b ueHa 



BxiaroAapHOCTb, 



J1XOBC 



KO 



AeTop'b-w3AaTeiTbT'b cbpAesHO SnaroAapM Ha c/ieAHHrs nmxa, Apy>necTBa h 
yHpemAGHHH, kohto ce OTSosaxa Ha nonaHaTa h cb npeABapHTe/iHOTO 3anMCBaHe 
h npeAnjiara 3a kh, „B"BnoMopcKa TpaKHH bi» ocso6oAHTenHaTa bohhs npe3i» 
1877/78 r." yjiecHnxa H3AaHHeTO h. 

1 — Tpai<MHCKo 6naroTBop. KyjnypHo Apyn<ecTBo Bb c. MMxaH/rb, Cbh- 

luobcko 

2 — Hemj/inaTa rHMHaawa Bb> rp. Kb>pA>Ka/iu 

3 — flpyw. „TpaKHH" btd Bt/ioseMb 

4 — ToaKMMCKO Apyn<eCTBo Bb c. AmaHb-KapAauib, EypracKo. 

5 — YMHTeJlb Coc£>KapOBb Bb Yctobo 

6 — H. B. flp. Ciapo3aropCKM5! MMTpononHrb FlaBe/rb . 

7 — Aewo Slnesb, Kt^pahojih 

8 — Xp. Hb. KapaMaHA>nyKOBb, Cocjjhh 

9 — YMHTejib fl. BeHKOBb., bt- Wene/iape 

10 — M/13A. TpaKMHCKO ApyH<eCTBO Bb C. Ma/TfeK'b EOflJTbKb, 

11 — BacHJib* LliHWKOBb>, c Henejiape .•...-. 

12 — VsHTe/lb fl-pb HaAKOBb Bb H'BMCKOTO y4H/iHm,e rinOBAMB'b 

13 — B"bjiKO LUhluhmkobid, c. KapnyKOBO, nauiMaKjiHHCKO 

14 — fX, rieXJlHBaHGBb, TpaKHdUb Bb> C''MaK3 

15 — T-bproBCKara rwMHasHH, riJioBAHB"b 

16 — EKMMb KoCTOBb, B"b rp. BwAHH'b .... 

17 ■ — B. MapHHOBb, reorpa(f>CKO Apy>«- Co^na 

18 — OTeurb Mocacf>aTb f (JjpencKH KOJiewb BapHa 

19 — 3an. no/iKOBHHKb. K-bHHesb, flnoBAMBb . 

20 — 3an. KanniaHb fl. HeujMeAWHeBb, {T/ioBAHB'b 

21 — MB. X. XpHCTeBTa Bb» lljlOBAHBb . 

22 — Hap. npornMHasHH Bb rp. MeceMBpMH 

23 — TpaK. ApywecTBo B"b Hosa 3aropa . 

24 — K. KparyHKOB'b Bb rp. KaBaK-nM , 

25 — Onp. TpyAOBO 6iopo bt> LUyMeHb . 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
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KpyM"b CaBOB-b Bb C/Mana 
■ Onp. TpyaoBO 6\opo Bb Coc{)hh . 

■ Okp. TpyAOBO OK>po Bb fl.nGBAHB'b . 
nOJlKOBHHK'b CTOflHOBb Bb. llnOBAHBb 

Mnxajib CTawKOBb bi-> BopHCoerpaAb 

y4eHHI4MT'B M Jd,HpeKlJ,H5!Ta Ha cj>p, M^\>KKH KoneHCb „Cb R 
Bb fljlOBAMBb. 

fl. flmyHOBb, Onp. n. Komhchh fl-nOBAHB-b 

flpyrn AecerHHa rnoxa n ynpewAeHHsi n'bK'b cm npeAn/iatHAH no 3a 1 h 2 6poH. 
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